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ACCOUNTANCY 


A Course for Teachers 


Instruction in the related subjects of accounting, audit- 
ing, income tax procedure, law, and business administration 
is offered to commercial teachers on the extension plan. The 
course is offered on a service-at-cost basis. Under this plan 
an opportunity is provided teachers to obtain a thorough ac- 
countancy training at only a nominal cost. All detailed and 
clerical work is eliminated, hence the course may be completed 
in considerably less time than is usually required for comple- 
tion of a course of equivalent scope and content. 

Ability to interpret financial statements, to devise and install systems 
of accounts, to prepare income tax returns, to give sound advice on matters 
involving a correct application of accounting principles, to aid in the organ- 
ization of a business enterprise—such ability results from the study of ac- 
countancy. To a bookkeeping teacher, a knowledge of accountancy means 


a greater uniformity in methods of presentation and ability to go beyond 
the usual limits of the subject. 



























A broad knowledge of accountancy insures a greater range in the class- 
room. It constitutes a reserve of technical knowledge which means reserve 
ability to the teacher of commercial subjects. This reserve is a surplus 
fund on which a teacher may draw in an emergency. Commercial teachers 
should, undoubtedly, possess a broad knowledge and a sound conception of 
accounting principles and procedure, auditing, theory and practice, and law 
in its relation to accounting. 









One who has a thorough training in the operation and supervision of 
accounts may choose between two broad avenues of progress, namely: 
(1) Accountancy as an occupation in itself whether as teacher or practi- 
tioner; and (2) Executive or administrative work, the opportunities of which 
are greatly increased to the man who can apply a sound knowledge of ac- 
counting in the control of activities for which he is responsible. 








Information, relative to cost, scope and general plan of the course will 
be furnished on tequest. 













Teachers who contemplate subscribing for the special course in 
Income Tax Procedure should do so before June 1. We can accept 
only a limited number of subscriptions for this course. 
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PROGRAM FOR 1924 CONVENTION 
“ASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
at Hotel McAlpin, New York City 
April 17, 18, 19 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1924 


3:00 p.m. President’s Address. 

3:20 p.m. Cost of Leadership—Cameron 
Beck, Personnel Director, New York 
Stock Exchange. 

4:00 p.m. Our Mutual Problem—F. P. 
Hamon, Office Manager, B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

4:30 p.m. Secretarial Training. Report 
of National Conference on Secretarial 
Training held at Boston, August 27, 1924 
—Harry E. Bartow, Peirce School, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

7:00 p.m. Banquet. Toastmaster—J. E. 
Gill, Rider College, Trenton, N. J. This 
banquet is held in conjunction with the 
Gregg and Pitman Shorthand Associations 
of New York City. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1924 
Section Meetings 


Penmanship—S. E. 
Chairman. 

10:00 a.m. Penmanship Problems in Pri- 
vate Commercial Schools—J. H. Farber, 
Strayer’s Business College, Philadelphia, 
ra. 

10:40a.m. Penmanship in Junior and 
Senior High Schools—A. Lucilla McCal- 
mont, Supervisor, Utica, N. Y. 

11:20 p.m. Use and Abuse of the Pen- 
manship Scale—C. D. Clarkson, Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

2:00 p.m. Making Professional Penman- 
ship Pay—W. E. Dennis, Engrosser, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2:40 p.m. Debate—Should Left-Handed 
Pupils be Required to Write with the 
Right Hand. Affirmative—G. G. Gud- 
mundson, Supervisor, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Negative — Florence Smith, Supervisor, 
East Orange, N. J 


Bartow, New 


York, 


Penmanship Speed Contest—Conducted 
by H. W. Patten, Central High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Commercial Section 


C. F. Gaugh, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Chairman. 

10:00 a.m. Educational Value of a Study 
of Bookkeeping—C. J. Terrill, High School, 
Albany, N. Y. 

10:40 a.m. Is a Study of Bookkeeping 
Necessary Before Taking Up the Study 
of Accountancy—S. C. Williams, Rochester 
Business Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

11:20 p.m. Accounting as a Profession— 
Roy B. Kester, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

2:00 p.m. Junior Business’ Training. 
What It Is and What It Aims to Do— 
Paul S. Lomax, Director Business Educa- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 

2:40 p.m. The Value of Model Business 
Offices in the Teaching of Bookkeeping— 
G. L. Hoffacker, Boston Clerical School, 
Boston, Mass. 

3:20 p.m. Machine Bookkeeping — Its 
Development and Future—Grace M. Ken- 
nedy, Underwood Typewriter Company. 


Secretarial Section 
E. J. McNamara, Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman. 


10:00 a.m. The Development of Business 
Power Through Secretarial Problems— 
C. M. Grover, Roxbury High School, 
Boston, Mass. 

10:40 a.m. Technic in Typewriting. A 
Fundamental in Getting Results—Conrad 
Saphier, Bay Ridge High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPEED IN TYPEWRITING 


by 


JANE E. CLEM 


What is speed? It is the force that moves 
the world today. Transportation has reached 
its present state of efficiency because of the 
railway train, the steamship, the automobile 
and the aeroplane. Business has reached 
its present state of efficiency because of the 
daily press, the postal system, the dicta- 
phone and the typewriter. The desire for 
speed in every avenue of life is most evident. 
In the typewriting class 


racy. These two—speed and accuracy—are 
essential to each other. They are insepa- 
rable. It need not be proven at this time 
that speed without accuracy is worthless; 
that fact was established years ago. Nor is 
it now doubted by many that accuracy 
without speed is of any value, for in our 
busy world of today things must not only 
be done well, but done quickly as well. 
Teachers sometimes be- 





it is the goal of the 
teacher’s as well as the 
student’s efforts. 

But what constitutes 
the speed of a typist? It 
is not the rate at which 
he writes during occa- 
sional spurts of speed. It 
is not the rate at which 
he can write on some pet 
word or sentence. It is 
not the rate at which he 
can write for short periods 
of time, as one or two 
minutes. It is not the 
fastest rate at which he 
can operate the machine 
regardless of his accuracy 





come overambitious for 
accuracy in the student's 
writing and require his 
first attempts as well as 
all others to be absolutely 
accurate. ‘This does not 
hinder the progress of 
some students, but for 
most writers it is the 
surest means of produc- 
ing slow, plodding typists. 
What kind of work, then, 
should be required in 
these first weeks of typ- 
ing? The best work the 
student is capable of 
doing, whether that be 
absolutely accurate or 








of operation. But it is 
the rate of writing which 


Miss Clem has been at the head of the Type- 


whether it contains four 
or five errors. Tension 


he can consistently main- 
tain for long periods of 


time. It is the rate which 
he can maintain upon 
new material. It is the 
rate at which he can 
accurately operate the 
machine with ease and 
skill. 

Speed is a growth. It 
is not developed from a 
few hours or days of 
practice. It is not de- 
veloped from haphazard 


writing Department in the State Normal School at 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, for the past five years. 
Her work at Whitewater consists of the supervision 
of the directed teaching work in typewriting in both 
the Normal Training High School and the City 
High School. She also conducts a course in Methods 
of Teaching Typevwriting. 

Miss Clem is a graduate of Hedding College, 
Abingdon, Illinois, with a B. S. degree. She 
secured her business training at the Gem City 
Business College, Quincy, Illinois, from which 
school she was graduated with the honorary degree 
of Bachelor of Accounts. She has also completed 
some work toward a Master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Miss Clem is secretary of the Wisconsin Com- 
mercial Contest Association. She has held this 
position for the past three years. At the last meeting 
of the National Commegcial Teachers’ Federation she 


is something to be avoided 
by a beginner in typing. 
But if the beginner is 
working under the stress 
of “one copy to be ab- 
solutely perfect’, he is 
extremely tense through- 
out the writing of the 
exercise because of his 
fear of making an error. 
He is also very liable to 
resort to poor technique 
or a chart-sight method 
of writing, because he is 


attempts. It comes from 
regular, consistent effort 
applied by the learner 
and maintained by the 797% 
teacher. It takes teamwork on the part of 
these two—the learner and the teacher. The 
responsibility of speed development in the 
learner is as much the teacher’s as the learn- 
er’s. It is the teacher who must inspire, 
coach, and direct the learner in his develop- 
ment of speed. : 
When does the development of speed 
begin? Without question, at the beginning. 
The first attempts of the student represent 
the first stone of his foundation for speed. 
His work the first nine weeks should com- 
plete this foundation, and he should then lay 
the cornerstone of a thorough knowledge of 
the keyboard. Upon this he begins to build, 
making each stone sure with absolute accu- 


Table 


Section. 


was elected Vice-Chairman of the Shorthand Round 
This article is based upon an 
address delivered before this section in December, 


concentrating upon the 
completion of a_ perfect 
copy at whatever cost. 
On the other hand, if he 
is asked to do his best work, to write as 
accurately as possible, this great tension is 
much relieved, if not entirely removed. 
The writer is now concentrating upon the 
writing of the exercise instead of upon the 
product of his writing. This shift in concen- 
tration will have a most desirable effect 
upon the student’s work. It will replace his 
fear of making an error with self-confidence. 
It will help to establish good form in the 
operation of the machine. It will discourage 
stopping at each error made and making a 
new start, substituting continuous writing 
in its place. 

What, then, should be emphasized at the 
very beginning? must be the question in 
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mind. The answer is evident—those things 
necessary to form this complex habit of 
typewriting. First of these is correct manip- 
ulation of the machine. This will require 
intense and perhaps disagreeable effort, but 
as the art is acquired, the unpleasant factors 
are eliminated, and a real pleasure will 
result when the operation has become fairly 
automatic. Correct manipulation really 
means technique of operation or good form. 
Everyone knows how the successful athletic 
coach insists upon good form and recognizes 
the advantage the athlete has over his rivals 
in a contest if he does the work of the event 
in the best form. In typing, as in athletics, 
there is a best way, which is called good 
form or technique. It is psychologically 
true that the early stages of practice must 
lead as directly as possible to expert per- 
formance. No habits that are bad for 
expert performance must be built up in the 
earlier practice. Therefore, every detail in 
the early training of the typist should be 
arranged for its direct contribution to the 
good form of expert performance. The 
attempt of the student to acquire the cor- 
rect method of operation will develop a 
growing interest which will soon bring him 
to see that the highest skill in typing is 
attained only by writing in a scientific way, 
because the scientific way is easiest. 

The second point of emphasis at the be- 
ginning is correct position at the machine. 
This, like good form, must be made a habit. 


Someone once said, “If a beginner in type- 
writing assumes the correct position and 
makes that habitual the attaining of speed 


later will be an easy matter’. When this 
statement was made several years ago it 
sounded like a prophecy. Since then its 
truth has been proven through the progress 
made by speed experts. Test it out for 
yourself in your classes. Compare the prog- 
ress of your students who make habitual 
correct and ill positions at the machine, and 
you will be convinced of the truth of the 
saying. It matters so much more how the 
student writes than what he writes, and 
particularly through the early stages. It is 
not my purpose here to analyze the correct 
position at the machine. We would not agree 
upon the details of it. We should, however, 
agree that there must be complete relaxa- 
tion, so that perfect ease of operation can 
be maintained. Rigid neck, stiff arms, 
cramped or drooping shoulders, tense facial 
expressions are to be avoided because they 
will retard speed. 

When the beginner has covered the key- 
board lessons and had some practice in con- 
tinuous writing, he should have acquired the 
habits of correct operation and _ correct 
position. If no exceptions or relapses are 
permitted these will very soon become fixed 
habits, and require no more of the concen- 
trated attention of the writer. At this 
point should be begun the emphasis upon 
more accurate work than has been accepted. 
Up to this time the subject of speed should 


5 


not have been mentioned. Now, the student 
must be warned to let speed alone until he 
has acquired habits of accuracy. Of course, 
when the habit of accuracy has been formed 
some work must be done to accelerate 
movement—but this should never be at- 
tempted at the expense of accuracy. 

The acquirement of speed in typing may 
readily be divided into three phases. First, 
the word phase which deals with the letters 
as individual units. There should be no 
work in accelerating movement during this 
phase. Accuracy should be the point of 
emphasis. Second, the group phase, when 
the letters of words are handled in groups 
much as they are in shorthand writing. 
During this phase some work in accelerating 
movement can be done so long as accuracy 
is not interfered with. The third phase 
deals with the writing of long words, sen- 
tences, or paragraphs, and is commonly 
called the continuous matter phase. When 
this phase is reached the work in accelerating 
movement can be really begun and should 
progress as rapidly as the writer’s accuracy 
will permit. These three phases spread 
over the entire learning period of typing. 
W. F. Book, of the University of Montana, 
and Conrad Kjerstad, of the University of 
Chicago, have made the best experimental 
studies of the learning curve in typewriting. 
According to their reports, if we were to 
make a curved line showing the development 
of speed, it would gradually curve upward 
during the process of learning the position 
of the individual keys. Then for a time it 
would run along level. That means that 
for a few weeks the student would have to 
practice without gaining any speed. But 
during this time the student has been un- 
consciously learning to write syllables in- 
stead of letters. Such syllables as ‘‘con”’ 
and “tion”, which are very common, are 
learned so’ well that as soon as the mind 
grasps the fact that one of these syllables 
is next the fingers automatically write that 
whole sequence of letters just as before one 
letter was written. The line now begins to 
curve upward again quite rapidly, while the 
typist is learning to “short circuit’ or com- 
bine the letters into syllables. Then there 
is another period of stagnation during which 
the line would be horizontal. During this 
time while the student seems to be standing 
still he is learning the next step in “short 
circuiting’’—how to write the most common 
words as a single unit just as he wrote the 
syllables. The curve rises again and then 
there is another and longer period of stag- 
nation. The typist who has reached this 
point can write very rapidly, and only a 
very few ever pass into the next stage, in 
which certain phrases and word groups are 
“short circuited” and written automatically 
asaunit. The places in the curve represent- 
ing periods of stagnation have been called 
plateaus. 

If the teacher did his work perfectly, would 
not these halting places in the speed develop- 
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ment of pupils disappear and would not the 
curve of progress be represented by a steady, 
upward rise with no plateaus and no periods 
of actual relapse? It is true that the teacher 
may take certain steps to make these pla- 
teaus less disastrous than they would be 
otherwise. The student may be encouraged 
to persevere even if he has reached a plateau. 
Or, if the conditions warrant, he may be 
encouraged to drop his task for a while and 
come back to it later for lack of progress is 
sometimes due to fatigue and a rest will 
restore the capacity for progress to its orig- 
inal efficiency. The teacher may see that 
the learning proceeds by carefully graded 
steps; that the learner does not attempt a 
new type of skill until he is ready for it. 
The teacher may see that one of the chief 
factors in success has a chance to operate— 
self-confidence in one’s ability to do the 
work. The student may depend too much 
upon praise and become discouraged if 
praise is not given when he thinks it should 
be. Between excessive praise and the 
absence of all commendation, there is a 
medium which the skillful teacher will soon 
recognize. 

This psychological theory of speed de- 
velopment should be known by teachers of 
typewriting and understood _ sufficiently 
enough to give its fundamental principles 
to the students. This will prevent the 
student from becoming discouraged when he 
reaches one of the periods of stagnation. If 
he can be brought to see that this period of 
stagnation is only a period when he is assimi- 
lating the many things learned during the 
previous period of very rapid advance and 
if he will continue his practice with the same 
interest and effort, this plateau will be fol- 
lowed by another period of progress. Learn- 
ing to typewrite is simply acquiring certain 
sets of habits. So a set of lower-order 
habits must be made automatic before 
habits of a higher order can be given atten- 
tion. These plateaus should, therefore, be 
looked upon as being necessary to the 
acquisition of skill in typing. One psychol- 
ogist has very aptly called the plateaus 
“‘periods of real but hidden progress’’. 

The quest of speed with accuracy must 
be pursued by both teacher and student 
working together intelligently with a steady, 
definite purpose in view and a knowledge of 
the steps in the learning process. The 
problem of high speed will be solved so far 
as the how and the why of it are concerned, 
when we have found the quickest way in 
which the keys can successively be struck. 
Where, then, can speed be gained? These 
two facts must be considered: (1) A typist 
cannot gain speed by cutting out or abbre- 
viating words, for there are just so many 
words to write, each composed of just so 
many letters in the writing of which just so 
many different keys must be struck. (2) A 


typist does not write a whole page at a time, 
nor a whole paragraph, nor a whole sentence, 
nor a whole word. He writes but one letter 


$$$. 





at atime. He strikes but one key at a time, 
From these two facts it follows that the best 
place to gain speed is in the time saved in 
striking each individual key. If a typist 
will learn how to strike each key in a little 
less time, he will write each word more 
quickly and more words per minute. The 
problem of speed, then, reduced to its 
lowest terms, is the problem of saving a 
little time on every key-stroke. If a typist 
writing at forty words per minute—the 
average rate of speed—can learn to save 
one-twelfth of a second per key-stroke, he 
will increase his speed to sixty words per 
minute and if he can learn to save an addi- 
tional one-twelfth of a second per key-stroke, 
he will increase his speed to eighty words 
per minute. 

This brings us to the question, How can 
speed be gained? That is practically the 
same as asking how can each key-stroke be 
made in the shortest possible time? There 
are six factors that must be made a study in 
attempting to answer the question; namely: 
(1) Correct position at the machine; 
(2) Even, rhythmic stroking of the keys; 
(3) Accurate fingering; (4) Concentration; 
(5) Continuous operation of the machine; 
(6) Perfect mind and muscle coordination. 

Enough has already been said regarding 
the importance of correct position at the 
machine. Rhythm of stroke is an essential 
to speed for two very special reasons: It 
conserves the energy of the typist, thus 
adding to his powers of endurance for long 
periods of writing; and it is an absolute aid 
to correct fingering, one of the most important 
of these factors. Each finger has certain 
definite keys to control, and no others. No 
haphazard operator can ever hope to be 
expert. Each finger must be assigned its 
own work, and it must do that work and 
nothing else. Each finger must be kept 
near the keys which it controls ready to 
strike any one of them without hesitation 
or delay. The nearer the finger is to a key 
the shorter distance it will have to move 
in striking it, and the more quickly it can 
make the movement required. Then the 
fingers must move independent of the body 
of the hand. The beginner in typing wants 
to move his whole hand every time he strikes 
a key. This is a common cause of inaccu- 
racy and low speed. Many operators never 
overcome it. Lastly, the fingers must move 
independent of each other. The muscles of 
the hands and fingers are so arranged that 
when any one finger is moved, there is an 
involuntary tendency to move the other 
fingers also. Before speed or accuracy can be 
gained these muscles must be brought under 
control so that each finger can move without 
influencing the others. 

The importance of concentration can 
hardly be overemphasized, because no work 
of any value can be done on the typewriter 
until the student has learned to concentrate. 
The more highly the habit of concentration 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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OUTLINE OF COURSES OFFERED IN 
HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Boston, Mass. 
by 
JAMES E. DOWNEY, HEAD MASTER 


MERCHANDISING 


I. Business Organization and Admin- 
istration 


Basis of organization 
Kinds of business 

Forms of ownership 
Management organization 
Distribution or marketing 
Agencies of distribution 
Buying 

Sales Management 
Management records 


II. Advertising 


Historical development 

Advertising mediums 

Tools of printed advertising 

Make-up of the advertisement 
Six principles of attention 
Methods of securing attention 
Stimulating interest 
Creating desire 
Producing action 

Advertising campaign 

Trade marks 

Window display 


Ill. Salesmanship 


The Person Who Sells 
Physical qualifications 
Mental qualifications 
Emotional qualifications 
Moral qualifications 

The Knowledge Necessary 
Knowledge of self 
Knowledge of firm 
Knowledge of customer 

The Person Who Buys 
Buying motives 
Satisfying the customer 
Causes of dissatisfaction 
Classes of customers 
Elements of successful service 
What to avoid 
How to aid the customer 

Principles of Selling 
Finding the prospect 
Making the approach 
Steps of a sale 
Types of appeal 
Introducing other goods 
Securing customers’ good-will 

Rewards of Selling 
Salary 
Commission 
Bonus 
Quota 


lV. Marketing Methods 


Analysis of the field 
Wholesale 
Retail 
Marketing of special products 
Retail policies 
Store and stock conditions 
Getting the trade 
Sales quota and calendar 
Relation of turn-over to profit 


V. Credits and Collections 


The credit depart ment 
Importance 
The credit manager 
Granting a credit 
Collection methods 
Relation to other departments 
Credit agencies 


. Traffic 


In-coming goods 
Out-going goods 
Collecting 
Packing 
Marking 
Shipping 
Agencies of transportation 
Classification 
Routing 
Bill of lading 


Local railroad and shipping lines 


FOREIGN TRADE 
. Introduction 


(a) Stages in the development of ex- 
porting nations. 

(b) Reasons for Foreign Trade. 

(c) Classification of markets. 

(d) Balance of Trade defined. 

(e) Reasons for present depreciated 
exchange rates. 

(f) Classification of exports and 
imports by U. S. Government. 


. Ability of U. S. to complete. (Sta- 


tistics.) 
(a) Character of exports. 
(b) Destination of exports. 
(c) Chief exports and imports by 
classes. 


. Outline for the study of a Foreign 
Market. 


. Geography—Location of Principal 
Cities of the World. 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Mr. Aseltine is a teacher of shorthand in the West High 
School of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. Before going to Cleve- 
land he taught several years in the High Schools of Owosso, 
Michigan, and Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Mr. Aseltine is a graduate of the High School at Mason, 
Michigan, and of Albion College at Albion, Michigan, with 
a B.C. S. degree. He has also attended the University of 
Michigan. 

This article is based upon an address delivered by Mr- 
Aseltine at the last meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers 
Association. 

HE question ‘‘When Should the Student 
Begin to Transcribe’’ is one which has 
been perplexing the minds of most 

conscientious shorthand teachers. In fact, 
the answer, up to the present time is vague 
and unauthenticated and has not been dis- 
cussed to any great length among commercial 
educators of the day. 

I do not propose to set forth in this paper 
any rigid rule or system which I believe 
should be followed, but merely to put before 
you some well-known facts which may lead 
to a discussion. 


Whatever may be the arguments against 
it, the most significant term in our present 
educational scheme is that word ‘‘correla- 
tion’. Everywhere, in business as well as in 
education, a better plan of organizing the 
elements into perfect unity is being sought 
and enlisted. In the teaching of mathematics, 
for instance, Dr. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, says that arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry should be taught to- 
gether, each illustrating and illuminating the 
other two. In the field of commerce we find 
a similar trend of thought affecting economics 
and business organization and management. 
Letter writing and Business English offered 
as one subject, each impressing the value of 
the other, have come in for new emphasis. 
If closer correlation be important in these 
fields, is it not reasonable to expect that a 
closer correlation of shorthand and type- 
writing, the ‘twin arts’, be effected in our 
high schools? 








WHEN SHOULD THE STUDENT BEGIN TO TRANSCRIBE 
by 
HARRY E. ASELTINE 


The homely expression, “results count”, 
is just as modern and just as homely as ever, 
To do justice to both pupils and business 
man, it is essential that we consider what 
really constitutes an asset as against a “‘lin- 
gering liability’. The output at the 
machine, therefore, is the only criterion 
recognized by the business man. When this 
is weighed against the time allotted for tran- 
script work in the average school, we must 
confess that the time is entirely too short. 
During the shorthand course the good teacher 
strives to impress upon the pupil that the 
learning of the subject involves intensive 
thought processes. Several months are given 
to the theory and reading but relatively 
little time to developing the thought proc- 
esses in transcription. Many pupils are 
able to write shorthand rapidly and read it 
back with dispatch and accuracy, but utterly 
fail when requested to transcribe their short- 
hand notes on the typewriter. This is the 
result of a lack of the proper correlation in- 
volved in the operation. 


The task of “getting the sense” and at the 
same time recording the impressions through 
the keys is not easy to the beginner. It re- 
quires time. If speed is a growth, transcrip- 
tion is doubly so—accomplished only through 
patient attention and training. Because of 
the aims involved, I would recommend at 
least three semesters of transcript effort, be- 
ginning with the second semester. To be 
sure, the initial processes will be simple— 
perhaps three or four short lines a day selected 
from one of the shorthand companion publi- 
cations. The matter will be new and the 
principles entirely within-the range of the 
pupil’s understanding. We speak of having 
eliminated the “transition period’’ between 
theory and speed in shorthand. Is it not of 
equal importance that we do away with the 
transitory stage between reading shorthand 
and its actual translation on the typewriter? 
This may be a growing reality when the 
pupil, as a pupil, has sufficient training to 
make his shorthand show up with the same 
intelligence as longhand. If Nellie Harring- 
ton, one of the most rapid translators of 
shorthand, were asked ‘‘how long did it re- 
quire to attain such proficiency” most likely 
her answer would not reflect special credit 
upon our individual transcription programs! 

Very frequently the beginning stenographer 
translates her own dismissal the first week or 
the first month in service. The story of many 
a stenographer poorly trained in transcript 
skill is quite as real as an incident which | 
recently read. Listen to the story of the 
young woman stenographer: “I think that 
an incident or rather an event, which hap- 
pened while I was in my first position, is in 
(Concluded on page 23) 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN LONDON 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


N ny first article of this series, I explained 
| the organization of the public schools of 

London. In that article, | should, per- 
haps, have emphasized what “public schools” 
mean in England. In England the term 
“oublic schools” refers, rather vaguely, to 
those schools to which parents may send 
their children upon payment of tuition 
charges, but which are not run for profits. 
In practically no case do the government 
authorities own and operate the school. 
Sometimes the educational authorities exer- 
cise certain supervisory powers, but this is 
comparatively rare. Eton, Harrow and 
Rugby are well-known, typical English 
“public schools’. Those schools owned and 
operated by the government are usually 
referred to as “governmental schools’. 
However, in this series of articles, I shall 
use the term, ‘‘public schools”, to mean free 
schools, owned and operated by local or state 
governments, our usual conception of “public 
schools’. 

It will be remembered that at the age of 
eleven certain students secured free scholar- 
ships at secondary schools, and a larger 
group was selected for admittance to central 
schools. I shall start my discussion of com- 
mercial work in London with the central 
school, for it is here that .commercial in- 
struction is first offered in the public day 
schools. 

The first two years in a central school are 
devoted entirely to a general education. 
In a few schools commercial work is begun 
in the third year. But in most schools no 
commercial instruction is given until the 
fourth year. The age of students at this 
time would be about fourteen years. We 
can see, therefore, that commercial educa- 
tion, as a rule, does not begin until the 
student is fourteen years old. The. com- 
mercial subjects then offered are the follow- 
ing: bookkeeping, commercial practice, 
shorthand and typewriting. The time de- 
voted to this entire group varies consider- 
ably. About 180 to’ 240 minutes a week, 
exclusive of typewriting, would seem to be 
an average. Typewriting is not considered 
by the local educaticn authorities as a 
proper subject to pursue during regular 
school time. About two hours per week, 
therefore, are given to typewriting instruc- 
tion after regular school hours. The educa- 
tional authorities, however, do give the 
teacher in charge added remuneration for 
the extra time devoted to this work. 


by 
WALTER E. LEIDNER 


The equipment of a central school does 
not differ in any important respect from that 
of any London school. Typewriters of vari- 
ous makes are provided in rather limited 
numbers. They are usually stored when not 
in use and are carried to some convenient 
room whenever typewriting instruction is 
given. 

In order to understand the nature of the 
commercial work given, it is necessary for 
me to digress for a few moments and say 
something about the many public examina- 
tions in commercial subjects given in Eng- 
land. These examinations are conducted by 
various organizations or “‘institutes’’, and 
are held either semiannually or annually in 
various cities in England. Those passing 
an examination or a series of examinations 
are looked upon as possessing certain quali- 
fications along the lines in which the exam- 
inations were taken. Successful candidates 
may eventually become ‘‘associates’’ or 
“fellows” of the examining organization, and 
are then permitted to use certain distinctive 
initials after their name. Thus, A. C. I. S. 
after a man’s name indicates that he is an 
Associate of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries. 


It is the aim of most schools, 
public and private, where commercial in- 
struction is given, to train their students so 
that they may be qualified to take and 
successfully pass one or more of these exam- 


inations. Most of the examining bodies 
furnish syllabuses and copies of past exam- 
inations, which set forth the nature and 
scope of the examinations. My impression 
has been that most of the commercial edu- 
cation in the London public schools follows 
the lines indicated in these syllabuses. To 
give an idea of how many different examining 
bodies there are in commercial work alone, 
I submit a partial list: 

Institute of Chartered Accountants 

Society of Incorporated Accountants and 

Auditors 

Chartered Institute of Secretaries 

Incorporated Secretaries’ Association 

Institute of Bankers 

Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute 

Association of Municipal Treasurers and 

Accountants 

Chartered Insurance Institute 

Central Association of Accountants 

London Association of Accountants 

Institute of Cost and Works Accountants 

Royal Society of Arts 

London Chamber of Commerce 


*This is the second of a series of articles on the London school system by Mr. Leidner, who is Junior Master 


of the High School of Commerce of Boston, Massachusetts. 


In this article Mr. Leidner describes Commercial 


Education in the Public Schools of London. Another article will appear in the May issue in which Mr. Leidner 
will describe Commercial Education in the Private Schools of London. 
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It must be made clear, of course, that the 
student of an ordinary public school cannot 
qualify for the final examinations, which are 
of a very advanced nature. There are vari- 
ous steps by which a candidate proceeds, the 
start usually being made by taking the 
elementary examination. It is for these 
elementary examinations that the public 
day schools prepare their students. 


It is evident that the nature of the com- 
mercial work in a central school is influenced 
a great deal by the syllabuses mentioned 
above. Each school hopes. to have its 
students take one or more of these elemen- 
tary examinations, winning ‘‘honours’’ or 
“distinctions” if possible. One thing that 
seems remarkable to me is that so much is 
accomplished in the comparatively little 
time devoted to the commercial subjects. 
Of course, this can be explained to some 
extent by the fact that the students in the 
central schools are a selected group, a group 
selected on a basis of scholarship. 


It is interesting to note what proportion 
of a group entering a central school, actually 
completely the five-year course. The follow- 
ing estimates have been given me as averages: 

Entering class 100 pupils 
Return at beginning of second 


Return at beginning of third 
Return at beginning of fourth 


Return at beginning of fifth 


“ 
“ 


About one-third finish the five-year course. 
Of those commencing the commercial work 
in the fourth year, about one-half stay to 
receive the full benefit. 

In some of the secondary schools, which 
are, as explained in my previous article, of 
a semi-public character, commercial work 
is done in the last two years of the course. 
Until a student reaches the age of sixteen, 
he is preparing for the Matriculation Exam- 
inations. Those who pass may then enter 
college. Of those who do not enter college 
and who return to the school for two more 
years, a small proportion take up the com- 
mercial courses. These courses are in prepa- 
ration for the Intermediate Bachelor of 
Commerce examination of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 
The kind and grade of work is similar to 
that offered at the London School of Econo- 
nomics and Political Science during the first 
year. The proportion of students taking 
these commercial courses at a secondary 
school is roughly about ten percent of the 
total membership of the school. It might 
be well to point out that most of the com- 
mercial students at a secondary school are 
students who have won a scholarship at the 
school, and whose tuition charges, therefore, 
are paid by the educational authorities. 
Students whose parents must pay the tuition 





charges, usually prefer to prepare for the 
Intermediate Rachslor of Commerce exam- 
ination at the School of Economics and 
Political Science. 


In general, we can conclude that but a 
small percentage of the total number -of 
children over fourteen years* of age can se- 
cure commercial instruction in public day 
schools. But we must remember that London 
has its own problems and conditions to meet 
in education. Let me explain one of these 
problems, for it has a direct bearing on 
evening school instruction. 


The financial position of parents has a 
great influence, very naturally, on the 
educational system as a whole. Parents 
who have ample means send their children 
to private schools of various kinds, and 
then, perhaps, to college. Most parents, 
who are not so fortunately situated finan- 
cially, take their children out of school at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen and put them 
to work. A few can afford to let their 
children go to school a year or two longer. 
The large class of citizens whose children 
are most in need of free education cannot 
afford to keep the children in day school 
much beyond the age of fourteen—the age 
where compulsory education ceases. 


To foster further education, a very elalio- 
rate and efficient evening school system has 
been built up, mostly along the lines of 
commercial education, for most of the 
students are working in business houses. 
Now that an opportunity of this kind is 
offered, it is eagerly grasped, as is evidenced 
by the large number of evening institutions 
and by the large active enrollment. 


The public evening commercial schools are 
of two types, known as the Junior Commer- 
cial Evening Institute and the Senior Com- 
mercial Evening Institute. The. former is 
open to students under eighteen years of 
age. An approved course of study must be 
taken, which necessitates attendance three 
evenings a week. A fee of three shillings is 
charged except to those students who enter 
immediately on leaving day school. The 
plan is, of course, to encourage children 
leaving day school to continue their educa- 
tion at the evening school. Students who 
have a satisfactory record of attendance 
during the year are admitted free the fol- 
lowing year. The courses offered include 
the following: Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Elements of Commerce, Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic, French, Spanish, Geography, 
History and Drawing. The work is of a 
rather elementary nature. It is intended 
primarily as preparatory work for the 
Senior Commercial Evening Institute. Upon 
satisfactory completion of two years’ work 
at a Junior Institute, the student is eligible 
for admittance to the Senior Institute. 

The Senior Commercial Evening Institute 
is perhaps the best that London un in the 
way of public school instruction in the 
commercial branches. These schools offer a 
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high grade of commercial instruction; they 
are provided with capable teachers, and they 
are exceptionally well attended. 

The Senior Commercial Evening Institute 
draws its students from various sources. 
Children who have been attending a central 
school or a secondary school at least four 
years may enter the school irrespective of 
their age. Those who have completed a 
course in a trade school and those having 
satisfactorily completed two years’ work at 
a Junior Commercial Evening Institute are 
also admitted at any age. All other students 
must be at least seventeen years of age. 
Fees range from five shillings to fifteen 
shillings a year, depending on certain pre- 
scribed conditions. However, as in the case 
of junior institutes, students entering a 
senior institute immediately upon leaving 
day school, and those having had a satis- 
factory attendance record during the pre- 
vious year at an evening institute, either 
junior or senior, are admitted free. 

The work of the Senior Institute prepares 
for both elementary and advanced exami- 
nations of the various examining bodies. 
We can readily see that the employees of 
various kinds of business houses can here 
secure at little or no cost, such instruction 
as will prepare them for the examinations 
in their particular field. 1 was impressed 
with the number of students, men and women, 
between the ages of about nineteen to twenty- 
five that I saw in the various classes. Many 
of these had already passed the elementary 
and the intermediate examinations of some 
of the examining bodies. 

I wish space would allow me to give the 
syllabuses of some of the courses. However, 
the following list of courses will, at least, 
give some idea of the work: 


Accounting and Auditing 

Arithmetic 

Banking Practice 

Bookkeeping 

Costing and Cost Ac- 
counts 

Commercial Practice 

Commercial Knowledge 

Economics 

Economic Geography 

Economic History 

English 

Foreign Exchange 

French 

German 

History 

Income Tax 


Insurance 

Italian 

Law—Banking 

Law—Company 

Law—Mercantile 

Mathematics 

Public Administration 

Railway Administration 

Russian 

Salesmanship 

Secretarial Practice 

Shorthand 

Statistics and Statistical 

ethods 

Typewriting and Com- 

mercial Correspondence 


I might now review briefly the position of 
commercial education in the public schools 


of London. 
struction 


The opportunities for day in- 
in the commercial branches are 


rather limited. But a very small percentage 


of the elementary school students reach that 
part of the educational system where day 
instruction can be secured; that is, the cen- 
tral school and the semi-public secondary 
school. And the work done in these schools, 
with a few exceptions, follows the traditional 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting and 
commercial practice. 
(Concluded on page 13) 


PROGRAM FOR 1924 CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 3) 


11:20a.m. Tendencies in the Teaching 
of Shorthand with Constructive Sugges- 
tions—Louise McKee, Girls’ Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2:40 p.m. Tests and Measurements in 
Shorthand—Ethel Rollinson, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

3:20 p.m. Motivating the Teaching of 
Business English—Irene Hunter, High 
School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Economic Section 

Dr. C. A. Herrick, Philadelphia, Chairman. 

10:00 a.m. Retail Salesmanship—Helen E. 
Parker, High School of Commerce, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

10:30 a.m. Discussion—Mrs. Ottilo Steh- 
lin, Macy & Company, New York City. 

10:40 a.m. General Discussion under three 
minute rule. 

11:00 a.m. Commercial Law in the Bus- 
iness Course—Clyde O. Thompson, High 
School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

11:30a.m. Discussion—Daniel S. Kealey, 
Superintendent of Schools, Hoboken, N. J. 

11:40 a.m. General Discussion. 

2:00 p.m. Content of the Secondary 
School Course in Commercial Geography 
—Floyd Hurlburt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bay Shore, L. I. 

2:30 p.m. Discussion—C. M. York, State 
College, Albany, New York. 

2:40 p.m. General Discussion. 

3:00 p.m. Economics in the Secondary 
School—Dr. Calvin O. Althouse, Director 
Commercial Course, Central High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

3:30 p. m. Discussion—Gilbert J. Raynor, 
Principal of Boys’ Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3:40 p.m. General Discussion. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


6:30 p.m. Business School Proprietors’ 
Dinner Conference—E. H. Norman, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, Chairman. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1924 


10:00 a.m. Gambling on Human Nature 
—Fred. N. Withey, National Surety 
Company, New York City. 

10:40 a.m. The Ideal Teacher—Mrs. Nova 
H. Large, 140 W. 74 St., New York City. 


11:20 a.m. Commercial Curriculum in its 
Relation to the General Education of the 
High School Pupils—Phillip W. L. Cox, 
New York University. 

12:00 m. Business Meeting. 

The U. S. Department of Education has 
made arrangements for a Luncheon Con- 
ference Friday noon and a very fine program 
is assured. 
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TEACHING BOOKKEEPING IN HIGH SCHOOL 
by 
MRS. J. M. EDICK* 


What justifies the study of bookkeeping 
in the high school curriculum? In the rush 
of modern progress and ideas the function of 
the high school has changed. A compara- 
tively short time ago we thought of the high 
school only as the foundation for a higher 
education or specialization. Today the high 
school is called upon to serve an additional 
purpose. It is asked, also, to take care of the 
student who does not go on to college; to 
give him a training with which to go out 
into the world and find a job. It is here that 
the study of bookkeeping has found a place. 
Here he is able to receive a certain practical 
training with which he can find a place in the 
business world. He receives a certain fin- 
ished polish, although, perhaps a too hastily 
acquired polish. Then, too, the changing 
needs of the present commercial age demands 
that we send out young men and women who 
are efficient and who can think straight. 
They must know something of the funda- 
mental principles of business. It seems to 
me that these are two important reasons why 
the study of bookkeeping is justified in our 
high school curriculum. 


What is the value of a bookkeeping course 
in our high school? What are the benefits 
to be derived from the course? Is it only 
for the purpose of turning out bookkeepers? 
I think the unanimous answer would be a 
negative one. It is hard to say that there 
is one, and only one, fundamental value to 
be derived from the study. If there were, 
however, to me it would be the disciplinary 
value. There are several qualities that make 
the study of bookkeeping disciplinary, some 
of which would be: 

Correct Attitude 

Subordination to Authority 

Accuracy 

Honesty 

Truthfulness 

Concentration and 

The Development of Personal Traits 
The student learns that he must follow cer- 
tain principles; that they must be followed 
step by step, and that the solution must be 
correct and according to a certain standard. 
He soon realizes that by earnest and consci- 
entious effort he will reach his goal, also that 
his progress depends upon himself more than 
on anyone else. Then, we as educators 
should not forget that here we have a splendid 
opportunity for the development of the traits 
that go to make up good citizens, that there 
is, aside from the educational and disciplin- 





ary value, another value to be derived from 
the study of bookkeeping—the cultural value. 
We should teach him to be on time with 
his work and to respect the rights of others, 
He learns that only the best work is of 
value, as someone has said: “If we help 
them to realize that there is a dignity in 
labor and that he who has learned how to 
do any useful thing well and it is done with 
joy and pride, then he has set his feet upon 
the very foundation of culture.”” The student 
finds here a new avenue of life and he is able, 
in a measure, to comprehend and enjoy 
other interests. 


Where should the study of bookkeeping 
be offered in our high school course and what 
should be the requirements? There is a 
difference of opinion as to where the course 
should be offered. This is due, perhaps, to 
the difference existing in high schools and 
high school students. We find that the 
student of today is from two to three years 
younger than were our students of a few 
years ago. Are they, then able to compre- 
hend and grasp the subject of bookkeeping 
in its fullest importance in the first and 
second years of high school? It is a mistake 
to admit any student to a commercial course 
who is unfitted by inclination or capacity 
for the work toward which it leads. We 
should have a broad and safe, foundation for 
bookkeeping, and it cannot be laid entirely 
in the grades. It is a well-known fact among 
teachers that bookkeeping students are 
handicapped because of a lack of ability to 
add a column of figures, to compute simple 
interest or to make extensions on invoices. 
Unless the student has a proper background 
in the fundamental subjects, such as Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, it is doubtful if satis- 
factory results will be obtained in the book- 
keeping course. 

How can I best present my subject so 
that I can make it interesting and compre- 
hensive to my students and obtain the best 
results? This is indeed an important ques- 
tion to ask ourselves, for if we fail to present 
our subject intelligently we have failed to 
arouse our students’ interest, and that is the 
secret of success in any line of work. We 
find that the methods of approach to book- 
keeping are wide and varied, each having 
its advantages and disadvantages. We 
should first lay the foundation for our subject. 
We usually find that the student knows 
something about a business and we might 
inquire about the different kinds of business 


*Mrs. Edick is a graduate of the State Normal School at Moorhead, Minnesota, of the Bismarck Business 
College at Bismarck, North Dakota, and of the Normal Training Department of the Gregg School, Chicago, 
Illinois. For the past three years she has been teaching commercial subjects in the High School at Pelican Rapids, 


— This year she is at the head of the Commercial Department of the Bismarck (North Dakota) High 
School. 


This article is based upon an address delivered before the North Dakota State Teachers’ Association at the 
last annual meeting. 
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known to the class, what are the sources of 
income, what is meant by profit, what is 
meant by buying and selling and the terms 
involved, etc., connecting the known with 
the unknown. One of the first things that 
| ask my students to do is to learn what is 
meant by bookkeeping and here I emphasize 
the work systematic. Some teachers believe 
that the student should be left to his own 
resources. He is told to open his book, 
study, work out the problems and present 
them for correction.. This method, however, 
] am sure is fast losing favor. We have the 
approach through the Journal. Here the 
student sees at once that there must be an 
equality of debits and credits. But there 
has been an objection raised to the Journal 
method in that if he is taught at first entirely 
by the Journal method he usually has to 
resort to this method to see the equality of 
debits and credits, hence a loss of time and 
energy. 

The approach through all the books of 
original entry is another method that is 
widely used. Here the student is introduced 
at the beginning to the different books and 
learns at once the use of all. He does not, 
with this method, need to forget what he 
has learned when he is asked to apply this 
knowledge. The objection raised is that it 
is difficult for the student to readily see the 
equality of debits and credits. We have the 
approach through the account starting with 
the Cash account and down through all the 
different accounts and the approach from the 
statement. I think that the combination 
of the Journal and the approach through the 
books of original entry is as comprehensive 
as any. I am using this method in my work 
this year and find that the students are 
having less trouble than in the previous years 
that | have taught bookkeeping. The step 
from the preliminary exercises to the set is 
a gradual process; they do not have to 
forget anything they have previously learned. 
In the preliminary work we take up each 
new phase in class and discuss it. We work 
out one exercise in the group together and 
they analyze and classify each transaction. 
They must know the ‘‘Why” as well as the 
“How”. There is always a place where the 
mentally alert and progressive student spurts 
ahead, and that, too, is a problem that must 
be met. I stress the practical side of the 
study, emphasizing the fact that it will be 
of value in their own business, no matter 
how small it may be, and advise the keeping 
of an account with their own income and 
expenditures. 


Where should the stress in bookkeepin 
be placed? On Technique? On Principles? 
Or where? Nearly all business men have a 
bookkeeping system fitted to their business, 
and they do not expect a new or inexperienced 
bookkeeper to be able to use their system 
without some assistance, but they do expect 
him to possess a knowledge of bookkeeping 
principles. After all, then, is the form so 
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important? Is it enough if the student can 
explain it? The approach is important, but 
if we reach our goal and the students under- 
stand the principles, is that not enough? 
There then are several problems that we, 
as teachers of bookkeeping, must solve. 
Some of these problems are: 
(a) Showing the necessity for teaching 
bookkeeping. 
(b) Keeping technique and principles in 
proper balance. 
(c) Adapting instruction 
minds, and 
(d) Making our subject matter suit the 
students whom we teach. 


In closing then, let me enumerate what I 
consider to be the necessary attainments to 
be derived from the study of ‘Bookkeeping 
in High School’: 


1. Habits of neatness, accuracy, inde- 
pendence, punctuality and concentration. 


to immature 


2. A thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles. 


3. Ability to apply them systematically 
and understandingly. 











COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
LONDON 


(Continued from page 11) 


In public evening school work, the Junior 
Commercial Evening Institute offers an 
elementary grade of commercial work for 
students fourteen to eighteen years of age. 
The work done is, of course, of some value 
for securing and holding positions in business, 
but the primary object of this training is to- 
prepare for the work of the Senior Com- 
mercial Evening Institute. And it is in 
these senior institutes that the fullest oppor- 
tunity is given to students to secure a 
thorough training for business. 


The teaching of business penmanship, 
however, does not seem to receive the 
attention it deserves in any of these schools. 
Although “handwriting” is being taught, the 
results are far from satisfactory. It has been 
said that many of the failures in the com- 
nercial examinations of the various examining 
bodies are due to poor penmanship, and this 
seems substantiated by the reports issued by 
various examiners in the commercial subjects. 


In view of the peculiar conditions in Lon- 
don, it is rather difficult, if not impossible, 
to compare the facilities for free commercial 
instruction in this city with those in America, 
especially when we attempt to separate day 
instruction from evening instruction. That 
there is for us opportunity for study and 
thought in regard to the advanced grade of 
commercial work offered in the evening 
schools is a question which cannot be dis- 
cussed here, but in London this type of work 
has proven to be very successful. 
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COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Atlanta, Georgia 
OBSERVES NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 
by 
Elizabeth Baker* 


On March 15, 1924, our school savings 
bank celebrated its third birthday. There 
was a party after school with the usual 
birthday cakes and candles for the directors 
from each class and for the bank cashiers, 
tellers and file clerks—a fitting reward to 
them for their efforts in the interest of 
thrift at Commercial High School. 

The Secretary of the Board of Directors 
read a report showing savings for the three 
years of over $12,000, a number of de- 
positors now totaling nearly twenty-three 
hundred, with an average deposit per pupil 
of over $5.00. The most interesting bit of 
his report was their latest and most ambi- 
tious adventure in thrift, the observance of 
Thrift Week in 1924, which began on Frank- 
lin’s birthday, January 17, and ran to 
January 23. 

Thrift Week, by its very nature, lends 
itself readily to school use, and the National 
Thrift Committee has given time and 
careful study to school problems and to 
developing a program which we found 
usable and helpful. 

Cooperating with the Bookkeeping De- 
partment were the various departments of 
“the school—the history and civics in the 
making of attractive posters showing how 
thrift may be used in bringing history into 
modern business through its ‘Advertising 
in History’”’ exhibit; the English Depart- 
ment in the writing of essays and composi- 
tions on the ‘‘Ideals of Thrift in Literature” 
and “Thrift in the Home’’, for which a 
prize was offered by our principal; the 
Modern Language Department with acrostics 
on Thrift written in foreign languages; the 
Home Economics Department with emphasis 
on economy in preparing foods and use of 
materials in sewing; the Shorthand and 
Typewriting Department in talks on ‘‘Thrift 
in the Use of Time’’ and ‘‘Proper Dress for 
Business’, and the Mathematics Department 
with its actual problems of savings and 
investments. Visits to local banks were 
features of the week, budget making was a 
home project for some of the bookkeeping 
classes, and enthusiasm, concentration and 
singleness of purpose were emphasized in 
all classes. 


The editors and reporters of the school 
paper, THE Co-Ep LEaper, ‘‘covered”’ the 
activities of the week in true newspaper 
style. 

The Debating and Declaiming Club fur. 
nished ‘‘Four-Minute Speakers” for the 
week. These four-minute speakers in their 
morning talks in each classroom brought out 
the fact that money saving is only one of 
the many children of the thrift family, and 
that the wise use of time and talents, the 
observing of the common laws of health and 
hygiene, and the practice of the moral and 
the social virtues are other worth while 
children of this interesting family. 

A play, written by a junior, was presented 
by the Dramatic Study Club and timely 
talks were given by our superintendent and 
by a representative from one of Atlanta’s 
National Banks. 

The slogan contest, sponsored by the Book- 
keeping Department, produced many snappy, 
to-the-point maxims—a splendid exercise in 
apt expression. The winning slogan was 
“Thrift now means prosperity tomorrow”. 

During the week we tried to drive home 
the ten-point economic creed of the National 
Thrift Committee; Work and Earn; Make 
a Budget; Record Expenditures; Have a 
Bank Account; Carry Life Insurance; Own 
Your Own Home; Make a Will; Invest in 
Safe Securities; Pay Bills Promptly; Share 
with Others. 

The special days of Thrift Week are: 

Bank Day, Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday, 

Thursday, January 17. 

Budget Day, Friday, January 18. 

Pay Your Bills Day, Saturday, January 19. 

Share with Others Day, Sunday, January 

20. 
Life Insurance Day, Monday, January 21. 
Own Your Own Home Day, Tuesday, 
January 22. 

Make a Will Day, Wednesday, January 23. 

If Thrift Week had brought no other good 
result, we feel that it would have justified 
itself through the spirit of cooperation shown 
by each department of the school in working 
for this great common cause. 


The Fourth Annual Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference will be held at the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, on 
April 3, 4 and 5. The keynote for the Con- 
ference is “Standards in Education’. On 
Friday, April 4, the Sectional Meetings will 
be held. In addition to speakers from Ohio, 
the following school men will address the 
various sectional meetings: 

Dr. C. S. Berry, University of Michigan. 


_ *Miss Baker is head of the Bookkeeping Department in the Commercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
which position she has held for the past eight years. Previous to coming to Atlanta she taught in the High School 
at Mobile, Alabama, for one year. She has also had a wide business experience and is a graduate of the Georgia 


Technical School of Commerce. 


Miss Baker and Mrs. Anna Wise, Principal of the Commercial High School, 


are the only women graduates of this famous men’s school. Miss Baker is also Secretary-Treasurer of the South- 


ern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
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Dr. E. R. Johnstone, Director of Training 
School, Vineland, N. J. 

Dr. H. A. Cotton, Director of Trenton 
State Hospital, Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. R. M. Tryom, University of Chicago. 

Dr. V. T. Thayer, New York City. 

Dr. E. T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. A. M. Biglow, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 

Dr. J. P. W. Crawford, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The program for the Commercial Section 
follows: 

Chairman, Wm. L. Moore, Principal 
Longwood Commerce High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Address—Intelligence Quotient Used as 
a Basis for Vocational Guidance—by Ford 
_— Principal Wells School, Canton, 
Ohio. 

Address—The Social and Economic Need 
for Vocational Guidance—by D. L. Sollen- 
berger, Instructor Commercial Department, 
Roosevelt High School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Address—Position, Pupil and Preparation 

by J. W. Smith, Principal Woodward 
Evening School and Teacher Libbey High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Address—Placement and Follow-Up—by 
C, E. Butcher, head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, West High School, Akron, Ohio. 

Discussion. 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION TO MEET AT 
DES MOINES 


April 3, 4, 5, 1924 


The Central Com- 
mercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation will hold its 
19th Annual Conven- 
tion at Des Moines, 
Iowa, April 3, 4 and 5. 
The headquarters for 
this meeting will be 
at the Hotel Fort Des 

MaryL.Champion -Moines. Mary L. 
Champion of the Capital City Commercial 
College, Des Moines, is the President; Henry 
J. Holm of the Gregg School, Chicago, is the 
Vice-President; Modesta M. Barton of the 
West High School, Des Moines, is the 
Secretary; and R. M.:Phillips of the Capita! 
City Commercial College, Des Moines, is 
the Treasurer of this Association. The 
program follows: 


Thursday, April 3, 1924 


Central Private School Managers’ 
Meeting 


9:30 a. m. Registration. 


8:00 p.m. Reception to Teachers. In 
charge of Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments—Enid B. Huebner and I. H. 
Carothers. 


Friday, April 4, 1924 


9:00 a. m. Opening Session of Conven- 
tion. Mary L. Champion, President, 
presiding. 

Address of Welcome by Henry L. Adams, 
Attorney C. & N. W. Ry. 

Response by L. M. Wold, Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
10:00 a. m. Address—Leadership in Edu- 
cation—by L. Harman, President, 


Bowling Green Business University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 

11:00 a. m. Address— Correlation of 
Forces in Business Education—by C. J. 
Harvey, Brown's Business College, Peoria, 


Discussion—C. T. Smith, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Henry J. Holm, Chicago, Ill.; L. S. 
Hill, Des Moines, Ia.; I. H. Carothers, 
Des Moines, la. 

12:30 p. m. Fraternal Luncheon followed 
by Round Table—Banquet Room, Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. Combined with Com- 
mercial Section of the Central Division of 
the Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 

2:00 p. m. Round Table—A_ Clearing 
House of Ideas. 

Business Section—J. M. Sterrett, Vice- 
Principal of Lincoln High School, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Shorthand Section—Annette M. Page, 
Vice-President of Lincoln College, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Address—Greetings from the Southland— 
by J. L. Harman, President of Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Ky. 

Vital Objectives in the Collateral Subjects 
to be discussed by five successful teachers. 
Experiences with the Typical Student, 
by Dr. R. H. Sylvester, Head of Depart- 
ment of Psychology of Drake University, 
Des Moines, la. 

Recent developments in the teaching of 
Bookkeeping, Typewriting and Shorthand. 
Demonstrations by experts. 

6:30 p. m. Banquet—Harris-Emery’s Tea 
Room. All Commercial teachers invited. 
Toastmaster—Edward O'Dea (Des Moines’ 
Bill Nye). 

Speaker of the Evening—Dr. Chas. S. 
Medbury (Winner of Noble Prize for 
most service to city in 1923). 
President’s Reception following Banquet. 
Reception Committee—Des Moines Com- 
mercial Teachers. 


Saturday, April 5, 1924 


9:00 a. m. Henry J. Holm, Vice-Presi- 
dent, presiding. 

Psychology of Business Subjects—Speaker 
to be announced. 

Inspirational Address—Harry Spillman, 
New York. 

Address—What is Worth While in Edu- 
cation—by John W. Studebaker, Super- 
intendent of Des Moines City Schools. 
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10:30 a. m. Address— What the New 
Graduate Looks Like to the Employer— 
by Luella Clark, Department Manager of 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa. 

Address—What the New Employer Looks 

Like to the Graduate—by Lou Richardson, 

—— Department, Fruit, Garden and 
ome. 


11:30 a. m. Address—What is a Teacher— 
Speaker to be announced. Discussion. 


12:10 p. m. Fraternal Luncheon under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Education of 
the Chamber of Commerce. A. J. Burton, 
Principal of East High School, Des Moines, 
presiding. ‘ 

2:00 p. m. Business Meeting—Reports of 
Officers, Reports of Committees, Election 
of Officers. 


The First Annual Ohio State Contest 
in Shorthand and Typewriting will be 
held at Bowling Green, Ohio, Saturday, 
May 3, 1924. 

General Rules for All Contestants 


To be eligible to enter any of the contests 
in either shorthand or typewriting, the con- 
testants must be a bona fide student of the 
high school from which he is entered and 
must be carrying a regular course of study 
as provided by such school; that is, a stu- 
dent who is classified as a “‘special’’ or who 
is not carrying the equivalent of a full year 
of work of a regular high school course, will 
not be eligible to compete. 

High School is understood to mean any 
school of secondary rank, and so recognized 
by the State Department of Education. 

The eligibility of each contestant for each 
contest must be certified to by the Super- 
intendent of Schools or the Principal of the 
high school. The certification must be on 
blanks furnished for this purpose, and must 
be in the hands of the managers of this 
contest not later than Wednesday, April 30, 
1924. 

For each contestant in each division of 
either shorthand or typewriting an entrance 
fee of fifty cents must accompany each 
entrance blank filed. 

One contestant only may be entered from 
each high school in each contest in each 
subject. Cities with more than one high 
school may enter as high schools. The 
same student may represent his high school 
in more than one contest as long as other- 
wise eligible. 

The contests are to be held at the State 
Normal College at Bowling Green, Ohio, 
Saturday, May 3, 1924, at I p. m. 

Experienced and entirely disinterested 
managers will be in charge of each contest. 


Awards 


The winner of the Novice class will 
be awarded a certificate as High School 
State Novice Shorthand Writer. 


The winner of the Amateur class will be 
awarded a certificate as the High School 
State Amateur Shorthand Writer. 

The winner of the Champion class will be 
awarded a certificate as High School State 
Champion Shorthand Writer. 

Honor certificates will be awarded to the 
winner of second and third place in each 
contest. 

Awards in the typewriting contest will be 
similar to those in shorthand, except that 
“Typist” will be substituted for ‘Shorthand 
Writer’. 

The following is quoted from a letter re- 
ceived from Edwin G. Knepper, head of the 
Commercial Department of the State Normal 
College, Bowling Green: 

“Thus far the contest has greatly ex- 
ceeded our expectations. To date thirty- 
eight high schools have signified a desire to 
get in on the contest. Included in this group 
are high schools from the largest city in the 
state down to the smallest schools. There 
has been a fine response from all parts of the 
state. We note, however, that those parts of 
the state’ which have had local contests be- 
fore are more ready to take up the work than 
the ones which have not contested before. 

“We tried to reach every teacher of these 
two subjects in a preliminary letter an- 
nouncing the contest, but are sending the 
detailed rules only to those asking for them. 
It is not too late to get into the race, and 
teachers who want the rules will be furnished 
them by writing to the Department of Com- 
mercial Education, State Normal College, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. We want everyone to 
have a chance.”’ 


The McCann School of Hazelton, Penn- 
sylvania, has been moved to the new Amer- 
ican Bank & Trust Building, one of the 
finest buildings in that section of the state. 
The school occupies the entire top floor, 
and has been entirely refurnished with new 
school equipment. This is the third McCann 
School; the first McCann School to be or- 
ganized is located in Reading, Pennsylvania. 
A few years ago C. R. and D. G. McCann 
organized a school in Mahanoy City. 


The McCann School, Hazelton, Pa. 
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May 1, 1923, the McCann School pur- 
chased the old Hazleton Business College. 
This school was organized in 1914 by Victor 
Lee Dodson and M. D. Gmeiner. In 1916 
Mr. Dodson sold his interest to Mr. Gmeiner, 
who conducted the school until he sold it 
to the McCann School. 


Charles R. McCann, Ph. B., was gradu- 
ated from the Mahanoy City High School, 
1906, Mercersburg Academy, 1908, attended 
Lehigh University 1908-1909, and was 
graduated from Yale University in 1912, 
receiving the degree of Bachelor of Philos- 
ophy. He is Principal of the Hazelton 
School, and spends his entire time in the 
classroom. 


1). G. McCann, M. E., is a graduate of 
Cornell University and-is Principal of the 
Mahanoy City School. 


1.. C. McCann, the founder of the McCann 
Schools, is Principal of the Reading School. 


NEWS FROM 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


The student body of the Whatcom High 
School of Bellingham, Washington, has 
established a reception committee for the 
benefit of all visitors. A gracious young lady 
meets the visitor in the hallway and in a 
pleasing, polite manner asks the visitor to 
register in their guest book, (This furnishes 
news items for their school paper.) 


The guest is then shown every courtesy— 
is taken to the office or to any particular 
department of the school in which he or she 
may be interested—and one is impressed 
with the fact that here students are taught 
to serve. In-fact, the students at Whatcom 
High School “‘sell their school’’ to the visitor 
before he has had an opportunity to get 
further than the front door. 


The High School at North Vancouver, 
B. C., has just recently moved into its new 
building. C. H. Black is in charge of the 
commercial work there. 


The Success Business College of Bel- 
lingham, Washington, now occupies at- 
tractive, well-lighted rooms on the first floor 
of the new Fine Arts Building. 


J. W. Thompson of the Reno Business 
College, Reno, Nevada, has submitted some 
samples of fourteen column working sheets 
prepared by his students of bookkeeping. 
Mr. Thompson requires similar working 
sheets from all of his students after they 
have completed the elementary set of book- 
keeping. From the reports submitted, Mr. 
Thompson is certainly getting splendid re- 
sults in his bookkeeping classes. We are 
sorry that space does not permit of repro- 
ducing these working sheets. 


The management of Heald’s Business 
College, San Francisco, advises that the 
enrollment for January of this year was six 
hundred thirty-five students. This is cer- 
tainly an excellent enrollment for the begin- 
ning of the new year. 


The people of Sedro-Wooley, Washing- 
ton, recently dedicated the new High School 
Annex. This addition was sorely needed and 
is indeed a welcome relief to the crowded 
conditions that existed before the addition 
was completed. Spacious and attractive 
offices are now occupied by Superintendent 
C. P. Spangle and Principal J. M. Campbell. 
Miss O. Hennick is in charge of the Com- 
mercial Department. 


Mae B. Cunningham, formerly of Coeur 
d’Alene High School, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
is now head of the Commercial Department 
of the High School at Mount Vernon, Wash- 
ington. Teresa Diffley is assisting Miss 
Cunningham. Miss Diffley was formerly at 
The Dalles High School, The Dalles, Oregon. 


C. E. Grant of San Francisco, has taken 
charge of the Bookkeeping Department in 
the Chico Business College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia. 


The University High School, the 
McClymonds High School and the 
Roosevelt High School of Oakland, are 
three of the finest high schools in the West. 
We understand that the Oakland Board of 
Education has a building program under way 
that will give Oakland buildings and equip- 
ment second to none. The three above high 
schools mentioned are certainly a credit to 
any city and is another evidence of the 
aggressiveness shown by the school people of 
California. 


San Francisco has just completed building 
a fine new high school, known as the Galileo 


High School. It is near the end of Van Ness 
Avenue and commands a most excellent 
marine view. This high school is one of a 
series of new schools, both high schools and 
grade schools, to be completed within the 
next few years. In fact, one year ago the 
voters of San Francisco approved a twelve 
million dollar bond issue which means that 
San Francisco does not intend to let her 
school equipment lag. 


C. L. Michael, head of the Commercial 
Department at Phoenix High School (Ari- 
zona), advises they have a larger and better 
commercial department this year than ever. 
This is saying a great deal because Phoenix 
has had, for a number of years, not only a large 
enrollment in the commercial work, but has 
also stood for high ideals in commercial edu- 
cation. In fact, to visit all the high schools 
of Arizona is to appreciate the good work 
being done in the commercial departments. 


Mrs. G. L. Beatty is the new manager 
and owner of the Wilson Business College of 
Bellingham, Washington. 
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March 8, 1924 
Editor, The Balance Sheet, ~ 
South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

In reading the March issue of ‘‘The Bal- 
ance Sheet’”’ I came upon the Examination 
in Elementary Bookkeeping, prepared by 
Principal G. G. Hoole. 

I like it. In my opinion tests of this nature 
will give good results when used frequently 
throughout the course to check and correct 
misconceptions of fundamentals of theory and 
principles, business practice and accounting 
procedure. 

It seems, however, that such tests should 
be supplemented with old-time questions, 
allowing the pupils more freedom of expres- 
sion and inducing originality. In such work 
gotten from written tests the original sen- 
tences often offer the teacher an avenue of 
approach to the correction of thought proc- 
esses. 

In this connection I thought that you 


TESTS IN ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING 


TEST A 





might be interested in some of the quiz 
devices that I have employed in my classes 
in West High School. 

The test marked ‘‘A’’ consists mostly of 
familiar topic sentences or definitions, or 
they are very similar to the wording of the 
text. This is read to the class, omitting the 
words in parentheses. They are asked to 
write only the words to be inserted for omis- 
sions. The time required to do this and 
have the results checked in class is very 
short. This method of checking on the 
acquisition of underlying principles, defini- 
tions, and solutions of problems may be used 
as a test, a review, or as an opener for class 
recitation and discussion. As to “B” and 
“C”’, which were placed in the hands of 
pupils to be filled in during class periods, 
these were constructed for particular classes 
and designed to satisfy specific class needs. 


(Signed) H. A. SARGENT, 
Instructor, West High School, 
Akron, Ohio. 


1. The information provided by accounting is desired by 


(a) (the management) 

(b) (government for taxation) 
(c) (creditors) 

(d) (prospective buyer) 


2. (a) Things of value belonging to the business or collectible by the business are known 


as (assets). 


(b) Debts owed by the business are known as (liabilities). 
(c) Goods bought to be sold again are known as (merchandise). 
(d) We speak of goods or services used up in the operation of the business as 


(expenses). 


(e) When the cost of goods sold plus expenses exceeds the amount of sales there isa 


net (loss). 


3. (a) Assets which are easily and quickly converted into cash are known as (current). 
(b) The interest or investment of the proprietor is known as (proprietorship) and 


it is the excess of (assets) over (liabilities). 


1. Posting: 
pes weit ool, wii: re 
Separate items: yesorno....... 
NS nth Ot eS. bs eee ess 
Totals: 


When 
2. Deducting $2.36 discount, we send check to Jones Brothers, in payment of purchase 


Oe Eee eer ee to 


of merchandise, $118.00, on account. 
the cash book: 


Explanation column............ 


3. (a) We give a note 


Ce eecccses account. 


TEST B 


meepeyerda column; Amount........... 
.. discount column; Amount 

ee nee ce, Se ee column; Amount ...... 

to a creditor .... 

to the creditor’s account must be posted to the 


.. book. 


jE Se ee ee 
RM aga Bw hese: o ockn Boke a ae 


. account. 


account. 


Indicate below, by columns, how this will appear in 


on account. The debit 
Re AEE 1 RAI MRP account, and to the 


(b) A customer returns merchandise and we send credit bill. The customer’s account 


ME sc ate ate in the 


2 eneanphillckgh LE gtr Bes account, andtothe....... 


jikakaka on and the posting of this debit or credit will be to the 
Peer eT account. 


4. (a) For accruals of interest on Notes Receivable, the adjusting entry will be a debit 

OO OI: owanwdgcls dendihl ses OOUINE, SUB COMES TG BUD eos ic. 6.5000 can. nye Dorey account. 
(b) In the reports, the debit, as determined above, will be used in the 

end the credit im the .... 2... secs 
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(c) To close the Sales Return account, debit the account, 
and credit the account. 

(d) To close the Purchases Allowances, debit the account, 
and credit the account. 


TEST C 


State the debits and credits for the following transactions: 
1. (a) Bought from Rox Grocery Company, on account, merchandise $114.00. Debit 
the ..6S3s sche wacas account; credit the account. 
(b) Sold to J. C. Smith, for cash, merchandise $23.00. i 
account; credit account. 
(c) The proprietor, R. A. Silver, withdrew $20.00 for personal use. 
account; credit account. 
(d) Bought typewriter for office, on account, from B. C. Tom. Debit 
. account; credit account. 
(a) Only are to be recorded in the purchases journal. 
(b) Only are to be recorded in the sales journal. 
(c) Only are to be recorded in the cash book. 
(a) The adjusting entry for the beginning inventory will be a debit to the 
account and a credit to the account. 
(b) The adjusting entry for the ending inventory will be a debit to the 
account and a credit to the account. 
(c) To transfer the cost of goods sold to the Sales account, debit the 
account; credit the account. 
(d) To transfer gross profit on sales to the Profit and Loss account, debit the 
account; credit the account. 
(e) To transfer Administrative Expense to the Profit and Loss account, debit 
account; credit account. 
) To transfer net profit to the Proprietor’s account, debit 
account; credit account. 


PARTNERSHIP BOOKKEEPING PROBLEMS* 
No. 1 


Question: What effect on the proprietorship of a partnership has (a) depreciation, 
(b) a sales allowance, (c) a purchases discount, (d) a purchase of merchandise on account, 
(e) a sale of merchandise for cash, (f) crediting a partner’s Personal account for his salary, 
(g) the payment of his salary? Explain the reason in each case, giving the effect on assets 
and liabilities and disregarding the effect on income and cost. 


No. 2 


QuEsTION: From the following Trial Balance and the list of accruals, deferred charges 
and reserves, prepare the adjusting entries, the Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit and 
Loss and the closing entries. 

Trial Balance, December 31: Cash, Dr., $2,618.92; Notes Receivable, Dr., $520.00; 
Accounts Receivable, Dr., $1,292.68; Reserve for Doubtful Accounts, Cr., $12.02; Store 
Fixtures, Dr., $415.00; Reserve for Depreciation of Store Fixtures, Cr., $21. 25; Delivery 
Equipment, Dr., $825.00; Reserve for Depreciation of Delivery Equipment, Cr., $31.20; 
Insurance, Dr., $56. 23; Notes Payable, Cr., $628.50; Accounts Payable, $1 1609.53; 
M. D. Anstead, Capital, Cr., $3,000.00; M. M. Berning, Capital, Cr., pli M. 
Anstead, Personal, Cr., $115.15; M. M. Berning, Personal, Cr., $52.50; Sales, Cr., $4,062. =e 
Sales Returns, Dr., $21.87; Purchases, Dr., $5,278.82; Purchases Returns, Cr., $50.12; 
Freight In, Dr., $808.80; Selling Expense, Dr., $492.05; Delivery Expense, Dr., $88.98; 
Administrative Expense, Dr., $241.16; Interest Earned, Cr., $12.19; Purchases Discount, 
Cr., $92.03; Interest Cost, Dr., $16.93; Sales Discount, Dr., $10.20. 

Merchandise Inventory, $3,278.23. 

Interest Accrued on Notes Receivable, $3.58. 

Office Supplies on hand, $21.16. 

Unpaid Rent, $75.00. 

Unpaid Wages of Salesmen, $62.50. 

Expired Insurance on Merchandise, $6.14. 

Expired Insurance on Delivery Equipment, $4.18. 

Depreciation on Store Fixtures, 4%. 

Depreciation on Delivery Equipment, 6%. 

Depreciation on Doubtful Accounts, 1% of Accounts Receivable. 


*Solutions to these problems will be published in the May issue. 
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SOLUTIONS 


The following is a solution to the problem in Systematization which appeared in the of 
March issue of ‘The Balance Sheet”. The problem and the solution were prepared by 
Professor R. G. Stevenson of the Northern Arizona Normal School, Flagstaff, Arizona. It 
is to be observed that he has devised a cash journal in which to record all the transactions of Fe 
John Doe, the owner of a taxi service. 





GENERAL 
Dr. Cr, 
John Doe (Capital) .. 
Auto Repair Co..... 
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The following is a solution of the Cost Accounting problem which appeared in the March 
issue of “The Balance Sheet’. The problem and this solution were prepared by T. D. Krum 
of the Academy High School, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Foundry: 


Relining of Furnaces, $1,500 each—$3,000 for two years 
Depreciation on Machinery 

Depreciation on Pattern and Flasks 

Foreman’s Salary 

Depreciation on Small! Tools 

Incidentals 

Superintendence 

Light and Heat....: 


Insurance 
Cost Accountant’s Salary 


$2,352.70 
Fl BW I a aie se his de dass eae sea mee 1.3444 


Furnishing Room: 


Depreciation on Machinery 
Foreman’s Salary 
Depreciation on Small Tools 
Incidentals 

Superintendence 

Light and Heat 


Insurance 
Cost Accountant’s Salary 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.67 
.00 
.50 
.00 


$710.17 + 1,750 Lamps 


Shipping Room: 


Boxes, 35, @ 50 cents 

Shipping Clerk, 25 hours @ 50 cents.................... 
Depreciation on Small Tools 

Delivery Expenses 

Incidentals 

Superintendence 

Light and Heat 


Insurance 
Cost Accountant’s Salary 


PSPS SSeS Pr ® 


— 


$130.16 
$130.16 + 1,750 Lamps .0744 
Totat Cost in All Departments...... Paccawemneoanee $3,193.03 
$3,193.03 + 1,750 Lamps Slenulactured.-. 1.825 
Cost to Jobber (Cost, plus 15%) 2.10 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPEED IN 
TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 6) 


is developed the more accurately the typist 
can write, and eventually the faster he can 
write. Concentration makes it possible to 
get a deep impression of each movement and 
facilitates thus the making of that movement 
again. If it is difficult to concentrate 
on something to which attention has al- 
ready been given, try to bring some new 
interest into it; as for example, by timing 
the writing for a minute or two, or by 
arranging the material in some other form, 
like sentences. 

The expert typist is distinguished as such 
largely by his continuity of writing. Hesita- 
tion and uncertainty are fatal to typing, and 
produce spasmodic writing which cannot be 
called speed. It is the continuous movement 
of the carriage line after line that produces 
the gross words. 

The typist should early in the training for 
speed be made to recognize the importance 
of mental control. The mind should abso- 
lutely control every action. The return of 
the carriage, independent action of the 
fingers, technique, the riveting of the eyes 
upon the copy; all these and others can 
only be attained by the exercise of mental 
control. Great musicians will not permit 


interruptions during their practice periods 
because of the mental distraction, and surely 
this should be a lesson for typists. 


Many 
errors in typing are due to a lack of mental 
control; many errors are likewise due to a 
lack of muscular control. Can we not con- 
clude that a greater mental control will 
eliminate many of these errors due to a 
lack of muscular control, when we realize 
that the mind directs the muscles? 

To these six factors just discussed we 
should perhaps add another—physical fitness. 
No individual who is a bundle of nerves has 
any business taking typing. It will overtax 
their nervous system. In order to do good 
speed work a student must have steady 
nerves. 

Speed on the typewriter comes much easier 
to some than to others, and for these latter 
people it takes just that much more persistent 
and systematic practice. And practice does 
not mean just typing. A well -directed 
plan of study is fundamental, and regularity 
of practice is absolutely essential. There 
must be an intense desire to acquire speed. 
There must be a willingness to work for it 
and work hard. How did Albert Tangora 
win the championship? Certainly not by 
reading how somebody else did it! But by 
learning how somebody else did it and going 
over the ground faithfully, enthusiastically, 
adding the power of his own imaginations, 
backed up by steady persistent work, with 
his eyes fixed steadfastly on the goal. And 
now that he has attained it, he will not stop, 
because right back of him are others of 
ambition ready to wrest first place from him. 
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If the would-be speed operator can get some 
of that ambition back of his fingers from 
the beginning, nothing can stop him. 








OUTLINE OF COURSES 
(Continued from page 7) 
V. Sales Problems 
(a) Fundamentals of Foreign Trade, 
(b) Sales plans and policies. 
(c) Sources of Foreign Trade Infor- 
mation. 
(d) Demand and _ supply 
foreign market. 
(e) Psychology of the market. 
(f) Principles of International Dis- 
tribution. 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 


in the 


Best markets for American ex- 
porters. 

Commercial policies of World 
Powers. 

Trade marks, Patents and Tar- 
iff Laws. 


VI. Machinery of Foreign Trade 
(a) Direct and indirect sales pro- 
motion. 
(b) The organization of the Export 
Department. 
Importing and the Importers 
Chief factors in the Machinery. 
Government aid. 
Foreign Trade organization of 
the U. S. 
Webb—Conilrew Law. 
Export combinations. 


-. Operations of the Export Depart- 
ment 
(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 


The Technique of Foreign Trade 
(a) Technicalities of Importing. 
(b) Manufacturing for Export. 

From factory to seaport. 
Shipping arrangements at port. 
Custom House Procedure. 
Financing Foreign Shipments. 
Foreign Credits and Collections. 
Foreign Commercial Laws. 


. Ocean Traffic 

Sea Borne Traffic. 

Ocean Carriers classified. 

Ton and Tonnage. 

Seaport and Terminal facilities, 
particularly Boston. 

Ocean Routes and services. 

Charters and Ocean Freight 
Rates. 

Shipping agreements, Ports and 

onferences. 

Handling Export and Import 
Shipments. 

Marine Insurance. 


Development of the market. 
Development of a sales plan. 
Selecting men for foreign selling. 
Education for Foreign Trade. 
Selling methods. 

Foreign Trade by mail order. 
Advertising for Foreign Trade. 
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WHEN SHOULD THE STUDENT BEGIN 
TO TRANSCRIBE 


(Continued from page 8) 


a class by itself. I was employed by a mer- 
chandise broker, whose force consisted of 
three clerks—a young woman who did gen- 
eral office work, two office boys, and myself. 
Our employer was a man of precise and 
systematic habit, who strove in vain to 
inculcate his business principles into those 
who worked for him. For some reason, 
despite all his efforts, the affairs of the office 
were never in satisfactory order, and he 
finally concluded to replace his entire staff. 
He accordingly dictated to me a letter of 
dismissal, the form of which made it impos- 
sible to tell for whom it was intended. I was 
burning with curiosity while taking the notes 
to know who was to receive the unwelcome 
billet, and after making a rapid mental cal- 
culation, decided that it was most likely for 
Brown, with Smith and Jones as dark horses, 
so to speak. Imagine the shock I got when, 
at the conclusion of the dictation, my em- 
ployer said, ‘You will please make seven 
copies; address one to each member of the 
office force, and after submitting them to me 
for signature, mail them so that they will be 
received here tomorrow morning’. ‘Why, 
that means me, I suppose?’ I faltered, in 
confusion. ‘I—’ ‘I am glad to see that your 
perception has been stimulated’, he replied, 
as he turned away”’. 

Among the numerous reasons in favor of a 
consistent, consecutive training in tran- 
a practice, let me call attention to 

ve. 


(1) The pupil exhibits fear when perform- 
ing an operation which he does not thorough- 


ly understand. If he hasn’t confidence in his 
notes he isn’t able to cope with the condi- 
tions to be met in the business world. If 
the pupil knows his notes and can transcribe 
them readily, he is equipped with part of the 
faculty which the employer has in mind when 
he designates ‘experience’. To stress this 
practice during a period of months we are 
making a worth while contribution to the 
pupil and the business world. 

(2) To start transcribing in the second 
semester is to link the pupil’s effort with a 
definite purpose. . He realizes the need for 
an accurate recording of the spoken word. 
The gradual start does away with the need- 
less, aimless hurry which is the chief barrier 
to efficient operation. At the same time 
accurate reading is stimulated. If some of 
our prominent court reporters of an earlier 
day found it important to read their notes 
five and six times as a matter of ‘“‘keeping in 
tune”, surely the second semester is not too 
early to begin the process of transcribing 
with the aid of the typewriter. 

(3) Many of the educational advantages 
derived from the study of shorthand come 
as a result of transcription. Just as the pupil 
needs much dictation in order to reach the 
highest accomplishment in  stenographic 


skill, he needs a volume and a variety of ma- 
terial for transcription. Transcription of 
good letters and good articles will serve as a 
corrective of faulty expression. No better 
antidote of the ‘slang malady” can be pre- 
scribed, once the pupil is thoroughly imbued 
with the importance of transcribing material 
that is interesting. 

(4) Our emphasis in Cleveland, as a city 
of pronounced superior activity, is upon 
production. In training stenographers and 
secretaries we cannot afford to give less 
attention to those of our gradiiates who are 
to be numbered among the producers. When- 
ever a pupil is added to a payroll, nine times 
out of ten his chances for promotion depend 
upon his capacity to turn out work. If 
through rapid transcription he can turn out 
one hundred letters, of varying length, a day, 
his value to the firm cannot fail to assert 
itself both in promotion and pay. It is 
opportune, therefore, that we, as teachers, 
give attention to production at the machine. 

(5) To graduate a pupil who has had the 
advantages of an adequate transcription 
period is certain to elevate the commercial 
course in the minds of those who are not 
inclined to give it the dignity it deserves. 
Professionally speaking, ‘‘we must be read 
to give a reason of the hope which lieth 
within us” or in other words, to justify our 
existence. I know of no better advertisement 
for the shorthand course than to train effi- 
cient, alert and rapid operators who proceed 
with the transcription of their shorthand 
notes as though they were so much longhand. 
With standards gradually going up, teachers 
can be satisfied with nothing short of this 
attainment. As one of your group I would 
welcome the adoption of any plan which 
would enable our pupils to realize the maxi- 
mum benefits accruing from the well-organ- 
ized transcription program. 
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20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


MOST EXTENSIVELY USED TEXT FOR INSTRUCTION IN BOOKKEEPING AND 
ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING IN SCHOOLS OF SECONDARY GRADE 


A survey of the schools of secondary grade in the United States reveals that 
there are now 8,868 schools offering a regular commercial course in which book- 
keeping is one of the subjects taught. The most interesting fact of all is that 5,765 
of these schools are teaching ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’’. In 
other words, over 65% of all the schools in the United States, offering instruction 
of secondary grade and teaching hookkeeping, are now using ‘‘20th Century Book- 
keeping and-Accounting’’. These schools include the public high schools, Catholic 


high schools and academies, private business schools, and other schools which 
offer instruction of secondary grade. 
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CHUCKLES 


ABSENTMINDEDNESS 


“Carter is the most absentminded chap I 
ever saw,” remarked a clubman to a fellow 
member. 

“What's he been doing now?” 
the other. 

“Why, this morning he thought he’d left 
his watch at home, and then he took it out 
to see if he had time to go back and get it.” 

“That isn’t as bad,”’ said the second man 
reminiscently, ‘“‘as the time when he left his 
office and put out a card saying he’d be back 
at three o’clock, and then, finding he’d for- 
gotten something, went back to his office, 
read the notice on the door and sat down on 
the stairs to wait until three o’clock.” 


inquired 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Teacher—Now, Jimmy, I want you to 
make up a verse using the word “Nellie’’. 

Jimmy—There was a girl and her name 
was Nellie; She fell into the water clear up 
to her knees. 

Teacher—Why, Jimmy, that.didn’t rhyme. 

Jimmy—I know it don’t—the water 
wasn’t deep enough. 


A zealous but untrained reformer had 
secured permission to speak at the state 
prison. 

“Brother,” he pleaded with them, ‘‘lose no 
time in turning to the pathway of righteous- 
ness. Remember, we are here today and 
gone tomorrow.” 

“Don’t kid yourself,” came a gloomy 
voice from the rear. “I got eighteen years 
here yet.” 


AN EMBARRASSING QUESTION 


Preacher—Dat’s as fine a goose as J evah 
see, Bruddah Williams. Whar did yo’ git 
such a fine goose? 

Host—Well, now, Pahson, when yo’ 
preach a speshul sermon, I never exes yo’ 
whar yo’ git it. I hopes yo’ will show me 
de same consideration.—Commercial Pep. 


Dick—Come with me to the zoo? 

John—No, thank you, I’ll stay at home. 
My eldest sister does the kangaroo walk, my 
other sister talks like a parrot, my brother 
laughs like a hyena, “‘she’’ watches me like 
a hawk, my cousin is cross as a bear, and my 
prospective mother-in-law calls me a gorilla. 
When I go anywhere I want a change. 
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WHERE IT IS PLAYED 


A spiritist tells us that people play golf in 
the life hereafter. If they use the same 
language while playing it that they do here, 
we think we know in which division of the 
hereafter the game is played. 


To illustrate her point the teacher drew 
on the blackboard a picture of a small boy 
sitting on the bank of a stream, fishing. 

“You see this lad,’’ she said, beaming on 
her pupils. “He is fishing. He must be pre- 
pared to sit and wait. He must have pa- 
tience.” 

For a little while longer she dilated on the 
beauties of being patient. Then came the 
time for her to test her scholars. 

“Now, can any of you boys tell me what 
we need most when we go fishing?” she 
invited. 

Like one voice came a chorus from the 
class— 

“Worms!” 


CLEAR EXPLANATION 

Teacher—Johnny, what are the two gen- 
ders? 

Johnny—Masculine and feminine. The 
masculine are divided into temperate and 
——— and the feminine into frigid and 
torrid. —_—_— 


WHO KNOWS? 


Andrew Carnegie, on one occasion, was 
asked which he considered the most impor- 
tant factor in industry—labor, capital, or 
brains. Carnegie quickly replied, ‘‘Which is 
the most important leg of a three-legged 
stool?” 


At the School Census—Policeman (to 
young boy)—Your name? 

“Patrick Reilley.” 

“What is your father?”’ 

“Dead.” 

“What was he before he died?” 

“Alive.” 


THE WAY IT FELT 


Little Johnnie, aged six, had been to church, 
and had displayed more than usual interest 
in the sermon, in which the origin of Eve had 
been dwelt on at some length. 

On his return from service, there being 
guests at dinner, he had also displayed a 
good deal of interest in the eatables, especially 
the pie and cakes. 

Some time afterwards, being missed, he 
was found sitting quietly in a corner with 
his hands pressed tightly over his ribs, and 
an expression of awful anxiety on his face. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter?” 
asked his mother in alarm. 

““Mamma, I’m afraid I’m going to have 
a wife,” little Johnnie replied. 
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EXCHANGE 


Spencerian. Four pages, 6” x 9”. Pub- 
lished weekly by the Spencerian Commercial 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. ‘‘Devoted to 
the best interests of young people and Com- 
mercial Education.’’ Contains numerous 
school notes and personal items concerning 
students. 


The Hi-Rocket. Six pages, 1214” x 19”. 
Published weekly by the students of the 
Durham High School, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. From the editorial page, we observe 
that ‘‘The Hi-Rocket is the official newspaper 
of the school. It is the aim of the news 
editors to publish a consistent record of all 
worthy school happenings, and boost any 
endeavor of interest to the school.” 


The Review. Four pages, 914” x 1214’. 
Published quarterly by the Lawrence Busi- 
ness College, Lawrence, Kansas. The issue 
of January 15, 1924, contains an article on 
“The Girl in Business’? that is of special 
interest. It was written by Miss Helen 
McClellan. There is another article that 
might be of interest to some readers of ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet’’. This is entitled “How a 
Wife Makes a Lawrence Business College 
Training Pay’’. We do not know what effect 
a Lawrence Business College training has 
upon a wife, but we do know what effect a 
wife has on the rest of us when it comes te 
paying. 


Helps and Hints. Six pages, 9” x 12”. 
Published by the Office Training School, 


Columbus, Ohio. ‘‘Published for the benefit 
of cominercial teachers’’. 


The C. B. C. Quacker. Four pages, 1014” 
x 14”. Published by the Chillicothe Business 
College, Chillicothe, Missouri. ‘‘The Old 
Duck Paper with a Fortnightly Message’’. 
Ruth Linville is the Editor-in-Chief. Judg- 
ing from the issues of January 25 and Feb- 
ruary 10, she must be some ‘“‘quacker’’. 


The Douglas College Journal. Four 
pages, 8” x 11”. Published by the Douglas 
Business College, Connellsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. In the December, 1923, issue, the 
editor says ‘‘Don’t Be a Putteroff’”’. We are 
not sure what he means but we agree with 
anyway. 


The High School Sabethan. Four 
pages, 944" x 14”. Published bimonthly by 
the students of the Sabetha High School, 
Sabetha, Kansas. Subscription price 50 
cents. 

The Sac. Published by the Sacramento 
Ad. Club. From the October 9, 1923 issue, 
we observe the following: ‘‘An innovation 
that is proving eminently satisfactory to 
the Sacramento Ad. Club is that established 
by the new secretary, C. O. Bentley, in 
bringing with him to the meetings an advanc- 
ed student to report the talks”. Mr. Bentley 
is Manager of the Bentley-California School 
of Business. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


A well-established business school, located in q 
Southern city of 35,000, will have an opening, 
July or August 1, for a young man who would 
like to learn the promotion and administration 
of a business school. No investment necessary, 
and the initial salary will-be small, but the op- 
portunity for growth and advancement is un- 
limited. Address, No. 146. 


A thrifty, up-to-date, high-grade, private, com- 
mercial school in Central Pennsylvania, would 
like a young man who is thoroughly experienced 
in private school work. Preferably a young man 
who knows 20th Century Bookkeeping and Gregg 
Shorthand. Please state present salary and 
earliest possible time you will consider an engage- 
ment. Address, No. 147. 


An experienced, conscientious, hard-working 
business college representative. One who can sell 
business education without misrepresentation. 
Unusual opportunity for one who can produce 
results. School located in the Middle West. Ad- 
dress, No. 148. 


Expert Gregg Shorthand teacher. Man pre- 
ferred who can also teach Penmanship. Educa- 
tion will be considered greater than experience. 
State qualifications fully and salary expected. 
Give age and references. School located in lowa 
and offers opportunities for advancement. Begin 
work from June 1 to August 1. Address, No. 156. 


Experienced business college solicitor for large 
school in Pennsylvania. Drawing territory, 
100,000. Good salary and commission to hustler. 
Address, No. 157. 


WANTED TO BUY 


A young, successful school man wishes to pur- 
chase a business school of one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred students. Would consider taking 
over a school in which the owner wishes to retire 
without giving up his entire interest. The writer 
is a graduate of one of the large eastern universi- 
ties, of good appearance and a worker. His last 
school has grown under his supervision from fifty 
students to two hundred fifty. Address, No. 136. 


Wanted to purchase a well-established com- 
mercial school in a town of twenty-five thousand 
or more inhabitants. Would also consider open- 
ing a new school in a good prosperous town. Any- 
one knowing of a good opening, please notify me. 
Address, No. 158. 





There is a crying need for a commercial 
school in a city of 80,000 people. The location 
and equipment are here. You can have the 
equipment at a snap for little cash down and 
balance on easy terms. Address, No. 149. 


FOR SALE—A full set (32 volumes) of 
Encyclopedia Britannica, bound in Brown 
Sheep and printed on India paper—the very 
latest in making a volume easily handled. 
These books are well worth $165.00. Will sell 
for $125.00 and pay the express. If you are in 
need of such books here is your opportunity. 
Reason for selling—I have two sets. Address, 
at once, L. E. Edgecomb, Cortland, N. Y. 


























